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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JAMES GOUGH. 
(Continued from page 451.) 

Having a strong inclination to poetry, I had 
sometimes at Skipton indulged my fancy there- 
in. But now when the Lord’s power took hold 
of me, I sacrificed all my idols and burned all 
my collection of poems, even though some of 
them were on what would be called sub- 
jects; yet they had too much attracted my mind, 
and engrossed my thoughts. I was made sen- 
sible that these poems were not my proper busi- 
ness, yet they took the’ place of what was really 
so, and therefore I gave them up. ForI now 
saw that I must shut out and leave behind me 
what others generally crave and pursue, viz. 
The vain desires and delights, which lead away 
the mind from that great Being, who woos 
us totrue happiness. 

And indeed my whole delight was in the 
company of Christ my dear Lord and master. 
I was directed by him to do all things well, and 
beat all things with meekness. And as I on 
my part carefully regarded and practised his 
directions, my soul enjoyed the sweet sense of 
his approbation. And I preferred it before all 
the world, which I saw to be of little value com- 
ge with the favor of its Almighty Creator. 

0 please him I thought well worth all the toil 
and suffering of the day; and the desire of 
doing it whetted my industry and strengthened 
my patience. Thus I enjoyed a good time, and 
was often overcome with the love and kindness 
of my dear Redeemer. 
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For in him I had now a father, a guardian, 
and a friend, and an excellent one indeed, who 
embraced me with the most engaging affection, 
when I applied myself to do every thing right- 
ly. All friends and relations, with all kinds of 
enjoyments seemed to center in him alone, for 
he alone amply supplied all, and having him 
was having every thing that was good. In his 
presence there could be no want. It was then 
no hard matter for me to deny every natural and 
corrupt desire, as for his sake; and to renounce 
the objects which had formerly pleased me too 
well, and which I had been foolishly fond of: 
and yet for the rejection of these things, which 
had done me no good, but harm, I ever found 
him a rich rewarder, 

In his presence I could envy no man, how- 
ever rich, eminent or seemingly happy; but I 
loved all men as his workmanship, and wished 
that all would come to him, and‘in and with 
him be truly happy for ever. 

Then bidding farewell to the world and its 
vanities, whose beauty and alluring lustre 
were tarnished and eclipsed in my eyes, through 
the superior brightness of the Sun of Right- 
eousness shining in my heart, I loved solitude 
that I might seek him, who was now become 
the life of my life, and wait for his fresh a 

aring to me, who brought with him not only 

ight to show me my blemishes and defects, but 
animating fortitude, fervent desire, and divine 
help to withstand and surmount corrupt habits 
al propensities, and vigilgntly in the secret of 
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the soul to guard men the first rising of any 
imagination, or inclination, that was not con- 
sistent with the pure holy discoveries of his 
blessed spirit. Thus with the royal Psalmist, 
Psal. xvi. ii. “In his presence I found full- 
ness of joy.” My mind was moulded into a 
divine frame, a new creation of pure love to 
God and to men, wherein the heavens and the 
earth in a sweet harmony, seemed to show forth 
the power, wisdom and ness of the one good 
Father and preserver of the whole. I rejoiced 
that I had lived to see such a day, wherein I 
had a sure evidence in my own bosom of being 
translated to a better world, to live for ever 
united to him and his, if I should then be 
snatched from this. 

Happy had it been for me, had I still thus 
continued steady in my progress towards per- 
fection, through following his guidance towards 
it: but being in a great city, 1 sometimes looked 
out, and thereby again catched sensual desires, 
which demanded to be gratified, and were too 
often obeyed, when in my power, by which I 
again did harm to myself, and gave away my 
inward strength and fortitude for walking faith- 
fully, as Sampson gave away his to Delilah; 
yet I[ still bomg a good character, and many 
looked upon me as a young man of steady con- 
duct; but by a painful feeling of my own in- 
stability I knew myself better. 

A good condition is easily lost, for want of 
duly observing our blessed Lord’s direction to 
watch and pray, lest we enter into temptation. 
While I observed it, I daily and hourly found 
the benefit of it,in my rising up and laying 
down, and on my bed in the night season, hav- 
ing my heart and affections wholly set on Christ, 
and the great end of his having given me exist- 
ence, blessing his name for so revealing his 
goodness to me, renewing covenant with him, 
and watching against every thought that hada 
tendency to carry off my mind, and separate it 
from him. 

I rose early, implored him to direct me how 
to spend every part of the day, most to the 
honour of his name; and to aid me to exert 
myself in the full discharge of my duty every 
way, and oh! many times in the day, great 
peace and solid satisfaction flowed in my soul 
for attending to and following his internal di- 
rections. Every thing went well and in proper 
order, through this constant care to walk exem- 
plarily, and act faithfully in the duties of my 
place, and station in life. And many times in 
the evening of a well-spent day, my soul over- 
flowed with the sweet earnests of the heavenly 
and everlasting reward, reserved for persever- 
ance in well-doing. 

Sometimes to every body that I saw, I felt 
great love to rise in my heart, and_a tender 
well-wishing desire for them, that their souls 
might partake with mine of the hidden treas- 
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ures of the unutterable love of Christ, and the 
joy of his salvation. 

May I never forget the day of this his most 
engaging kindness, and of my espousals to him. 
I may say truth is:truth, unchangeably excel- 
lent, holy, pure and perfectly good. It leads to 
every:thing that is best, and upholds in it, and 
rewards for every act and instance of self denial 
in obedience to its dictates. Ever worthy to be 
admired, adored, reverenced, loved and served 
by all the nations in the world, as that which 
= would make all happy in true: love, 
and preserve all in pure and spotless order 
every where. Sp would earth resemble heaven, 
and its inhabitants be linked in a holy, blessed 
society with Christ, with angels and the spirits 
of the just made perfect, in enjoying together 
the brightness of his presence, in whose pres- 
ence is joy and at whose right hand are rivers 
of pleasure for evermore. For this our Lord 
prayed to his father on behalf of his disciples ; 
“sanctify them through thy truth, thy word 
is truth.” 

I continued in Bristol upwards of four years, 
living with my worthy master, for whom I had 
a great and deserved esteem, as assistant or 
usher in his schobdl to -the time of his death, 
which happened the latter end of my fourth 
year there, he being seized with a diabetes, 
which gradually weakened him, till at last in a 
sweet frame of mind he departed this life, gen- 
erally regretted by Friends and others, having 
been a man remarkably serviceable, not only as 
a member of religious, but also of civil society. 
His character for integrity being so universal, 
that he was very much employed in determin- 
ing differences between his fellow citizens 
either as arbitrator or umpire. So that to the 
blessing of the peace-maker he might seem to 
have a title above most. His funeral from the 
Friars meeting house was attended by a very 
great number of Friends and others. Four 
Friends appeared publicly to a — crowded 
audience, viz.: James Tylee, Danie ~~ 
Isaac Sharpless and Thomas Gawthrop. e 
next day the men’s meeting elected Jonathan 
Nelson, schoolmaster of Reading, to succeed him, 
and desired me to keep up the school till it 
might be convenient for said Jonathan to come, 
which I did, and at his coming resigned it to 
him. 

(1737.) Being informed that friends at 
Cork in Ireland wanted a schoolmaster, I agreed 
to go thither to serve them in that capacity ; 80 
calling to see and take leave of my brother, 
who lived with Thomas Bennet at Pickwick in 
Wiltshire in the station of usher to his school, 
I went from thence to Gloucester and was at 
the two meetings there on First day, which 
were poor small meetings. On Second day I 
rid to Worcester, and stayed there at my kind 
friend William Beesley’s over Third day. The 
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week-day meeting there, was to me a tendering 
season both in silence, and under the lively 
ministry of old John Corbyn; towards the 
week’s end I reached Kendal, where I stayed 
two or three weeks; during which stay, my 
father took a fever and died. A day or two 
after his funeral, I left Kendal and returned to 
Bristol, from whence, after waiting sometime 
for a wind, I took shipping for Cork, in compa- 
ny with docter Rutty of Dublin, who had been 
at the Yearly Meeting in London, and amongst 
his relations in Wiltshire and was also waiting 
for a passage to Cork. 

I was affected with an awful impression on 
my first embarking ; it put me on considering 
on what foundation I ventured my life upon the 
water. On that head I was soon favoured with 
inward satisfaction, and resignation to divine 
Providence. 

The wind being unfavorable we had a very 
tedious passage, being ten days on the water 
from Pill to the Cove of Cork. It was late at 
night when we landed at Cove, and next morn- 
ing went up in a boat to Cork, where I lodged 
about two weeks at Jonas Devonsher’s, (a Friend 
of a large estat¢) his two sons being under my 
tuition, and afterwards boarded in a Friend’s 
family till I married. 

The meetings of Friends in Ireland, and par- 
ticularly in the province of Munster, not lying 
so contiguous as in many parts of England, 
could not so conveniently be joined several to- 
gether, to constitute Monthly or men’s meet- 
ings of discipline for transacting the affuirs of 
the church, but in these parts particularly, each 
particular meeting was a men’s meeting in it- 
self, and some of the meetings both hereaway 
and in other parts, being greatly reduced in 
number, it became the concern of Friends if 
Ireland to recommend, to the larger meetings 
nearest to them, the care of visiting these little 
meetings frequently, to inspect their state, and 
help them by advice and counsel as occasion 
might require. Two of these meetings, viz. 
those of Bandon and Youghal were under the 
care of Cork men’s meeting, which was regular 
and constant in appointing visits to them at the 
stated times. 

I being now become a member of Cork men’s 
meeting, (being recommended by certificate 
from Bristol) it fell to my lot in company 
with other Friends to go upon a visit to the 
meeting of Youghal: here seeing Mary the 
daughter of John and Martha Dobbs of said 
town, a plain and orderly young woman, I 
found my affections closely engaged towards her, 
and having proposed to her parents my desire 
to address her in order to marriage, and ob- 
tained their consent, after some time we were 
married there according to the good order used 
in our society. 

The said John Dobbs, her father, being con- 


vinced of the truth, while he was a student at 
the university of Oxford, was for his fidelity to 
conviction disinherited by his father Richard 
Dobbs of Castle Dobbs near Carrickfergus, Esq; 
of an estate worth several hundreds per annum, 
being his eldest son. 

His father left it to a younger son, who was 
to pay my father-in-law ten pounds per ann. out 
of it, which during the lifetime of that son was 
but indifferently paid, and by his prodigality 
the estate was involved. But his son Arthur 
Dobbs, late governor of North Carolina, sue- 
ceeding to the inheritance thereof, voluntarily 
doubled the said annual sum, and paid it pune- 
tually. My father-in-law, having studied physic 
at the college, practised it with good success, 
and great Christian charity to the poor, so as 
to save little from his income that way. 

He had been the favorite of the family, but 
upon his joining in society with Friends, and 
giving up his whole heart to follow the discov- 
eries of the light of Christ in his own conscience, 
he was treated by his father with the utmost 
severity as a rebel, and then cast out as an 
alien. So that he might well be said to have 
forsaken for Christ’s sake, father and brethren, 
and sisters, and houses, and Jands; and like 
faithful Abraham to have offered up to the 
Lord whatever was dearest to him in this world, 
and to have trusted in God, which was doubt- 
less counted to him for righteousness. 

Being beloved by Friends, he was urged by 
some to have recourse to the law for the recov- 
ery of the family estate as his birthright, which 
he had done nothing to forfeit, and assistance 
offered him for doing it. Whereupon he was 
— with at length to make a beginning ; 

ut not having that inward peace with Christ 
which he preferred before all the world, in the 
first step of contention, he put a stop to all 
further proceedings, and rather chose to confide 
in God without it. 

For a more particular account of him, see 
the collection of Friends’ sufferings in folio, 
vol. 2, and docter Rutty’s History ef the Rise 
and Progress of Truth in Ireland. Of him I 
have only to add, that he made a joyful and 
happy exit, in an exceeding thankful and trium- 
phant state, out of this world, with a full as- 
surance of going to live for ever in a better. 
He died about seven or eight months after our 
marriage. 

His wife, Martha Dobbs, was convinced of 
truth before their marriage, by the dying ex- 
pressions of a handmaid of the Lord, viz. De- 
borah Sandham. She had a few words of pub- 
lic testimony in meetings, survived her hus- 
band some years, and died in a good old age, 
having been a heavenly-minded woman. 

(To be continued.) 


Idle when young, needy when old. 
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From “ The Independent.” 
LETTER OF H. W. B. 
Switzerland, Aug. 5, 1863. 

My dear Friends in the Office :—If you are 
sweltering in the heats of August, come hither 
and cool yourselves among snows and glaciers. 
If you are jaded with newspapers and para- 
graphs, oh come and rest yourself on my mule’s 
back, or by walking and racing, by turns, down 
the mountain paths! In ascending a mountain 
I pay great respect to a zigzag, which is a name 
to express the means of ascending perpendicular 
hillsides, or such, at least, as seem so to one’s 
giddy head who sees himself hanging high up 
in the heavens, where a misstep would roll him 
down a thousand feet or two. But, all hills are 
not so steep as Maienwand; and on them, in 
descending, it is provoking to a foot-traveller to 
find himself going back and forward, back and 
forward, over the same ground, walking five 
hundred steps to get down fifty vertical feet. 
It is lawful, therefore, to whosoever can, to take 
short outs, by bold plunges with heels digging 
in, and alpenstock well pat forward and played 
lively. A bush is a great friend, and a root a 
benefactor in such accelerations. If you have 
a party like oursy—three ambitious men—seek- 
ing to get ahead of each other, and a courier, 
the immortal Simmons, (whom all Americans 
should take,) who beholds these escapades with 
professional shuddering as needless, you will, 
in the course of a few hours on a hot afternoon, 
have a means of explaining how you came to be 
so wet with perspiration! But brooks, and 
springs, and snow-clad streams are met at every 
few rods, and you can wash your face, wet your 
head, pull out your horn cup and quench your 
thirst, «nd bowl on and down again. 

But I am in the middle of my story without 
the appropriate approaches to it; for I am now 
writing from Martigny, having made the circuit 
of the Bernese Alps, and passed through Cha- 
mounix Valley, thus far on my way to Zermatt. 
In a former letter, I left off in the neighbor- 
hood of Altorf, and amid the scenes full of the 
history of the national hero, William Tell. The 
day was more than fine—it was glorious. Never 
aid that gigantic monumental mountain, Wind- 
gelle, stand up against a bluer sky. Never did 
clouds sail through a softer and more trans- 
parent atmosphere, and never did three Yankees 
pass along by the flank of Windgelle under the 
sky and clouds more thoroughly disposed to en- 
joy them all. We shook our hands to the chil- 
dren, we bowed to all the~passers-by, saluting 
them in lame German or in crippled French. 
The road was fine. The Swiss carriage-roads 
are renowned from antiquity. They deserve 
their eminent reputation. They are thorough 
works of civil engineeryag. This one on which 
we were’ travelling certsinly was—the bridges 
were admirable. First on one side of us, and 


then on the other, the Reuss, ash-colored, 
plunged down its troubled course, always noisy, 
always boisterous, sometimes thunderous and 
awful. Up, up, up, all the forenoon; up, up, 
up, all the afternoon! The horses were poor, 
the carriage good, the passengers excellent! 
Hard as the long pull was for the horses, I re- 
gard the driver as the animal that worked the 
hardest that day. For to get the proper work 
out of his nags required an amount of whipping 
and talking, of scolding and chirruping, of 
twitching at the reins and cracking of the 
whip, that kept him incessantly busy. But 
that was his business. Still the sun was great, 
and made all the earth heir to his royal riches, 
Upon the mountains he put his hand, and sent 
his treasures showering down the valleys; and 
to my secret heart, neither mountains, nor val- 


leys, nor streams, were half so grand and beau- . 


tiful as the simple sun shining in the heavens. 
And after weeks of travel in Switzerland, amidst 
its noblest sights, and sublimer these eyes never 
beheld, there is nothing yet that fills me with 
such wonder and gladness as the sun; and a 
day full of the great light, in which the whole 
earth swims, is to me, beyond all rivalry, the 
grandest phenomenon of creation. 

It was about five in the afternoon when we 
reached the Devil’s Bridge. Clouds had begun 
to gather round the mountain-tops. Squalls ef 
rain had compelled us to put up the carriage- 
top. It was growing colder. We were near the 
St. Gothard Pass, and all the signs of vigor in 
the high Alps were apparent.* As we drew 
near the famous bridge, we alighted and sent 
forward the horses. A precipice above us, a 
precipice below us, and the river, now frightful 
in its violence, bursting from rock to rock, as if 


‘it had been sent out of one pool into another by 


voleanic discharges, and filling the air with 
a The stream was dark, almost black, in 
the low light of evening. It seemed at once to 
be affrighted and raging with infernal passion. 
It made me giddy to look over and down into 
its whirls and vapor-spitting depths. To gain 
a foothold for the road, the face-of the perpen- 
dicular mountain had been cut, and the bridge 
springs from the solid mountain across the abyss 
to the almost equally steep rock upon the other 
side. Here, across the span of the old bridge, 
which yet stands many feet below the new one, 
the French and Austrians, and afterwards the 
French and Russians, fought desperate battles. 
It would need but such a rout above this tur- 
moil of spray and waters to complete the idea 
of infernal violence! Down the sheer face of 
rock fell the dead and wounded, to be wrapped 
in the horrid winding-sheet that scarce could let 
them forth till they were dashed over falls— 
ground egainst rocks to powder. As we stood 
upon the further side of the stream, looking 
down upon the bridge and tormented river, see- 
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ing visions and dreaming dreams of horror, 
there came lowering and black around the cor- 
ner of the mountain, a clcud driven by the 
wind, torn and ragged, eddying and unfolding, 
borne right on toward us, filling the gorge from 
side to side, and pelting forth from its depths 
large drops of stinging rain. From the west, 
behind us, a faint cold light shone against it, 
only to give it ghastly relief. We were swal- 
lowed up within it, and men, and bridge, and 
mountain, and torrent, ‘seemed changed into 
gray spectators. Only the thunder of the water 
held its proportions. But we were shadowy 
men, the mountain was mostly gone, and only 
points of it stood grimly forth. This movement 
of a storm-cloud through this gorge was all that 
was needed to crown the hour. ‘ 

Arrived in a few moments at Hospenthal, we 
were glad of supper, bed and sleep. This same 
Reuss was flowing past and beneath our win- 
dows. We waked at times through the night, 
and still heard its sonorous chant as it moved 
on to its destiny. I could not help being af- 
fected. I was in the tops of the Alps, strangely 
excited by the sights and scenes through’ the 
day. I was among a people of a strange lan- 
guage, and my own mother-tongue lay almost 
dead within me. Those whom I loved and had 
dwelt among were far off over the land and be- 
yond the sea. And, as I awaked from dreams 
of home to hear out of the darkness of the night 
the hoarse song of the river, that had but just 
been released from the enchantments of the 
glacier, and was now holding on its way, that 
should not know an untormented moment till it 
rested in the Lake Lucerne, I will confess to 
some waking dreams and visions, some sad 
imaginings of human life, that were more sombre 
than the dreams of sleep had been. 

But morning cleared them all away. The 
sun was already over the mountain-tops, the air 
was clear as crystal, the exquisite green of the 
mountain-sides, along which we were that day 
to travel, filled us with a secret joy that stood 
out well on the dark background of the night. 

Now came our first saddle experience. We 
were to cross the Furca Pass. Our valises and 
bags were on a porter’s back. It was a good 
mule’s load. The fellow was slender, young, 
and seemingly not strong. But he rose up 
with his burden, bound to a wooden frame, fit- 
ting the back, with straps around the shoulder, 
and led off the journey. For two days he was 
in the lead. But once did we pass him, and 
then he was sitting on a bank to rest. The bur- 
dens which these mountaineers will carry, the 
Journeys that they will make, the little fatigue 
they seem to feel, quite puts to shame our more 
slender physical manhood. Away we went ; no 
more road, only a path through the thin strip 
of meadow, that shifted its quarters from one 
side of the Reuss to the other as the stream 
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changed its course. Flowers innumerable lined 
all the way. We set out to gather specimens ; 
but we soon saw that if we took all we wished, 
we should come in at evening like wains of hay. 
My horse soon became my favorite. He was 
small, well-built, silky hair, chestnut-colored, 
with a fine head, broad across the eyes, with a 
small muzzle, large eyes and nostrils, and small 
ears. He was ambitious and quick-paced. 
Alas! the guides put him in the second place, 
because he would go too fast if in the lead. Not 
once in two days of climbing up or plunging 
down did he slip or stumble. 

Till nearly twelve, we wound our steep way 
along the mountain-sides, still rising toward the 
summit, and yet never seeming to make any 
impression on the mountains on either flank, 
that towered up apparently as high above us as 
if we had not for four hours climbed towards 
their tops. All mountains in Eastern America 
are the merest hills in comparison with these 
gigantic Swiss Alps. Six thousand feet is a 
great attainment for an Allegheny, but it would 
rank an Alp among the dwarfs. The very 
valleys are from three to six thousand feet 
above the level of the ocean, and nothing under 
ten thousand feet do we regard as a first-class 
mountain. 

We carried flowers with us all the way. No 
one knows the full ministry of flowers until he 
is exiled from home, wandering in solitudes, or, 
as in our experience, travelling among savage 
and desolate mountains, upon whose sides trees 
can find no nourishment, which lift their grim 
and shattered peaks far up on either hand, 
around you. Everything is strange. No trees, 
no fields, no level places, no near distances! 
All is vast, remote and unfamiliar. The mind 
is wholly unaccustomed to estimate or measure 
such heights or magnitudes. A thousand feet 
seem to your unpractised eye not more than 4 
hundred feet. You travel two hours to reach 
a point that seemed scarcely a mile from you. 
So vast are objects, that a half-a-day’s journey- 
ing past some grand mountain like Windgelle 
leaves it undiminished, towering up against the 
sky as large and seemingly as near as when you 
looked upon it in the morning. Rivers are tor- 
rents. They do not flow. They bolt, plunge, 
boil with hideous rage. Even rivulets are 
white from the steepness of their fall. Birds 
there are none, and insects few. Only flowers, 
then, remain in their owa proportions, and with 
sweet familiar faces. 

They are not concerned in this grand enchant, 
ment of Nature, by which your senses are jug- 
gled out of their habits. They are near, and 
alone of all the things around you, speak a fa- 
miliar language. They grow in amazing pro- 
fusion in these Alpine solitudes. Even when 
grasses shrink and abandon the field, when 
shrubs and vines give over the contest, flowers 
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of many varieties, in indescribable abundance, 
peep from among shattered stones, troop in long 
ines along crevices, spread out in armies upon 
favored spots, wink and nod with all their morn- 
ing jewels on, where the soil is so good that 
they can afford a stem; and where cold and po- 
verty refuse the luxury of stems, they lie down 
like mosses, and purple the ground with yellow 
and pink, and red. They alone comfort you. 
Theyspeak to you of home and friends. They 
smile upon you. The very sunlight, in high 
regions, has strangeness. You now see how 
much your feelings about sunlight have been 
determined by the things on which it falls. 
Sunlight alone, in a hemisphere vast, objectless, 
save the wild and gaunt mountains, sets you 
into dreams, and with a kind of incantation pro- 
duces at length the impression that you have 
risen into a spiritual world without spirits in it, 
serene, illimitable, clear, cold, and desolate. 
Flowers bring you back. You look up, and 
long, and sigh. You look down, and smile into 
happiness again. Again and again you bless 
them. You talk to them. They are many of 
them your own home familiar flowers. With 
one and another of them friends are associated 
inseparably. You almost hear them speak. 
There comes over you, at times, a feeling as if 
they were dropped there by those whom you 
love, and that, in a turn, you will surely meet 
those whose signals and souvenirs march with 
must you all the day long. 

But we have arrived at Furca Pass, and I 
say good-bye. 

comsnetatitillypnanmnen 


A BENEVOLENT HORTICULTURIST. 


We find the following in Once a Week: 

“The occupation that is tobe found in a gar- 
den brings not only health to the body but to 
the mind also; and where, from the nature of 
the case, it is impossible to have even the smal- 
lest garden space close to one’s own doors, we 
should encourage the establishment of allotment 
grounds—those sworn foes to the public house 
and gin-shop—where the working man can 
profitably and healthfully employ his spare 
time, benefit himself and family, and be the 
head gardener of the household. So salutary 
is the effect that a garden may produce 
on the morals, that, in the eastern suburbs of 
London, a professional horticulturist has long 
since adopted the benevolent and praiseworthy 
scheme of giving employment in his gardens to 
those young thieves who wish to leave off their 
‘sinful course of life and take to honest labor— 
labor which no one feels disposed to give them, 
and the lack of which, therefore, throws them 
back into their old evil ways. 

‘“‘ This humane person comes to the rescue of 
these outcasts, and sets them to work in his 
gardens, where there is no sedentary occupation 
jn a close and stifling atmosphere to repel them 


at the outset of their undertaking, but where 
there is plenty of fresh air, labor enough to 
procure an appetite for meals, sufficient society 
to be pleasant without being pernicious (for 
there are wise rules on this point to prevent the 
boys from herding and plotting together, and 
keeping up the contaminations from which 
they have been rescued), and sufficient freedom 
to make them feel otherwise than prisoners. 
After a time of probation, satisfactorily passed, 
they are entrusted upon errands, and sent to 
pay and receive bills; and there is scarcely an 
instance in which the trust reposed in them 
has been found to be misplaced ; butin the ma- 
jority of cases the judicious treatment and the 
gentle delights of the garden have completely 
humanized the little outcasts, and have fully 
reclaimed them from those ‘guilt gardens’ in 
which their early years were passed. And 
who would not applaud their head gardener for 
his truly valuable and Christian work ?” 





For Friends Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ AND GOVERNMENT REQUISITIONS. 


I suppose that all are ready to admit, that 
the true and living disciple of Jesus Christ is 
not his own, but the servant of another, to whom 
he has yielded himself to obey in all things; 
for no man can be my disciple, said the Divine 
Master, except he take up his daily cross and 
follow me. These, have no difficulty in 
discovering the true path, for his sheep know 
his voice, and follow him, and will not follow 
the voice of the stranger—he ever goeth before 
them, and in the time of uncertainty, saith, 
“this is the way, walk in it.” Such a man, 
while he is passive to the government, and per- 
forms all its requirements which are consistent 
with his duty to his heavenly Father, holds 
with Channing, that, “man’s first duties are not 
to his country, and his first allegiance not due 
to its laws.” And while he very properly ap- 
peals to the reasoning powers, in order to con- 
vince his fellow man of the truth or falsehood 
of a proposition, he is satisfied that he cannot 
in this way know his duties to God, for these 
will ever be revealed in the soul by his divine 
spirit, which alone can comprehend the deep 
things that belong to his everlasting kingdom. 
Hence, if we will but cease from man, whose 
breath is in his nostrils, our duty in these 
times of commotion and violence will be clearly 
manifest; we shall not be in doubt in regard to 
taking up arms, finding a substitute, or paying 
an equivalent. 

Our fathers had a testimony to bear against 
war; many of them suffered extremely, on ac- 
count of their unwillingness to bear arms. The 
Divine Spirit, the light of Christ, which they 
as humble devoted children looked to at. all 
times, as their bishop to oversee them, their 
shepherd to feed them, and their prophet to re- 
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veal divine mysteries unto them, led them out 
of all war and contention, and firmly established 
them in his peaceable kingdom, which is ever 
taken by entreaty, and kept by humility and 
lowliness of mind. This testimony was not to 
them as it is to the great mass of their descend- 
ents, a mere tradition, but a living conviction, 
that burned within them. Now the all-impor- 
tant inquiry for us to make individually, is this, 
have we this testimony to bear? do we feel, that 
the Divine Spirit requires this testimony at our 
hands? or is it a mere tradition from the fath- 
ers, that has simply recommended itself to our 
judgment, through the intellectual man, and 
which we are at libesty to hold or cast aside, as 
shall be most convenient. Are some of us 
ready to doubt, that the religion of Jesus, re- 
quires us to sheathe our swords ata time like 
this, when all the powers of hell, if I may so 
speak, are arrayed against truth and right; ata 
time, too, when the government is contending 
for man’s right to be free, for the inestimable 
blessings of civil and religious liberty. The 
Divine Master led our fathers out of all war, 
without any regard to the purpose for which it 
may have been carried on, and the same spirit, 
will not lead the children into that which it led 
the fathers out of, for truth never goes back- 
ward, but is ever onward and upward. We 
may rest assured that we are benighted, and 
overcome by evil when we turn backward. Our 
testimony is against war as a means, and most 
assuredly if we feel as the fathers felt, if we 
appreciate this great testimony as they appre- 
ciated it, if the Divine Master lives and speaks 
in us, as he did in them, if we know in whom 
we believe and in whom we live, as they knew, 
and feel the certain evidence of his power and 
spirit, in us and over us, as they felt, we cannot 
take up arms to destroy our fellow men, crea- 
tufes of the same God, and inheritors of the 
same blessed promises. Feeling and knowing, 
that the great God has called us to peace, and 
forbidden us to take up carnal weapons, we can- 
not obey man, and go forth into the field of 
carnage and blood, neither can we employ an 
other, for this we must feel is equivalent to 
doing it ourselves, and would thereby offend our 
heavenly Father, whose favor we seek and de- 
sire more than all else beside. Nor yet can we 
do the third requirement, if we are sincere in 
our objection to the first. Not however because 
the money will be used to carry on war, for I 
agree with N. R. that if the money is due the 
government we have no right to withhold it on 
the ground, that it may be devoted to a bad 
purpose; we might on this plea get rid of pay- 
ing many of our honest debts. When Cesar 
asks for tribute, we should pay him without 
asking any questions for conscience sake; but 
when he requires us to deny our Divine Master, 
or otherwise pay a ransom, we should boldly 
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answer him, as the apostles Peter and John did 
the multitude, “ whether it be right to hearken 
unto you rather than unto God, judge ye.” I 
think that N. R., on a little more reflection, 
will admit that the three hundred dollars is not 
due the government from the truly conscien- 
tious man. 
and government (which is nothing more than a 
combination of individual men) has no right, in 
the first place, to compel any man to violate his 
conscience towards (God. 
man refuses to fight, not that he desires to 
thwart the purposes of government, but because 
God has called him to peace; he is already a 
conscript in the Lamb’s peaceable warfare, 
hence owes no military service to any man or 
combination of men, and can owe none, unless 
man has the right to stand between his fellow- 
man and his God, and say thus far and no far- 
ther shalt thou obey the great King of kings. 
Now it is evident if he does not owe the service, 
the equivalent is not due,and that it is an 
es is plain from the fact, that it is asked 
0 


God is sovereign lord of conscience, 


The conscientious 


none but those whose services have been re- 


quired, and it being such, he cannot pay it 
without violating his conscientious convictions; 
yet N. R. says, “ he would be only violating an 
argument.” 
which he believes his Maker positively forbids 
him; now if he voluntarily renders an equivalent, 
he thereby acknowledges its right to require it 
at his hands, and therefore balks his ner | 
to peace. He makes a positive contract wit 

the government, that he will pay three hundred 
dollars, in lieu of his body in the field; he 
closes the bargain by paying the money required, 
receives a receipt clearing him for a specified 
time; from what? Why from actual service in 
the field, and has therefore purchased with filthy 
lucre the heaven-born privilege of serving God, 
rather than suffer for the testimony of truth. 
But when and where have the martyrs of any 
age been willing to pay a bonus for the privilege 
of serving God ? Surely we have forgotten our 


Government asks him to do that 


fathers, who suffered months and years of im- 


prisonment, rather than pay their jail fees, lest 
they by so doing should acknowledge the jus- 


tice of their commitment. We should ever 
bear in mind, that the highest aim of the disci- 
ple of Jesus, is to know his Master’s will, and 
to do it, nor has the Good Shepherd left him 
without a witness, in the deep recesses of the 
soul, that he is compelled, in emergencies like 
the present, to search the letter of the Deca- 
logue or even the record of the doings of Jesus 
and his apostles. The same merciful Father, 
that sleepeth not: by day, nor slumbereth by 
night, that revealed himself to the prophets 
and apostles, still continueth in these last days, 
to set up his kingdom in the hearts of his 
obedient children, and those whom he now calls 
to peace, will not acknowledge by word or ac- 
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tion, that the government under which they 
live, has a right to require them to embrue 
their hands in their brother’s blood. He that 
is true to God and his own soul, will not seek 
for pretexts to violate God’s commandments; 
the question with him (as a Friend) is not, how 
shall I act so as to avoid the penalties of the 
discipline of society, but how shall I keep a 
conscience void of offence both towards God and 
towards man? W. M. W. 


Fulton 9th mo. 16th, 1863. 
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mother—diligent, temperate, and quiet—mind- 
ing her own business,.and meekly zealous for 
the honor of truth. Can more be said? The 
Master has graciously promised, in addition to 
the crown of eternal glory at its close, a hun- 
dred fold of happiness to his dedicated servants, 
even in this life. Is there not something like 
its fulfilment in the case before us? She peace- 
fully departed at the age of seventy-six, having 
been oppressed during a large portion of her 
life by pulmonary consumption, yet with no 
great actual suffering. The closing scene was 
scarcely an exception. She had been ill for 
several weeks, but not confined to her room, 
and with no alarming symptoms until about 
one hour previous to her death. This was sud- 
den, and we doubt not she has entered through 
the pearl gates into that City of which the 
Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the 
temple and the light. J.J. W. 
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We have received several original Essays, 
which are laid over until next week, for want 
of room, J. J.C. will find his views expressed 


‘in an essay of the present number, previously 
received. 


A Meeting of the Philadelphia Educational 
Executive Committee of Friends, will be held 
on 6th day morning, 10th month, 9th, at 11 
o'clock, at Race St. Meeting House, (Monthly 
Meeting Room). 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TOLERANCE. 


In perusing the different essays that have 
a on the subject of military requisitions, 
this query forcibly arrested my attention, “ who 
shall decide when doctors disagree?” It is evi- 
dent that we have an umpire to refer all doubt- 
ful questions that arise in the mind relative to 
our duties which is independent and superior to 
all arguments and theories. 

Acquaint thyself with God and be at peace 
with Him, is the highest law, the grand tribu- 
nal to judge in the mind; for it is from Him 
alone all true wisdom is derived. He sees the 
motives that govern our actions, the spirit that 
animates us, and by that alone He judges, let 
our outward appearance to men be what it may. 
Nothing is more clear than that we are not all 
called to perform the same duties nor walk the 
same path through life, neither have all arrived 
to the same religious growth. Each of the 
Father’s devoted children has his way cast up 
day by day, as He in his wisdom sees meet and 
their duty is huwbly to follow it. 

Through the want of duty considering this 
condition of things, some professing Christians 
become censorious and uncharitable towards 
their brethren, because they do not pursue the 
same line of duty with themselves; judging 
improperly their motives and faithfulness. As 
instances of this spirit we can refer to some 
eminent members, who, advocating freedom to 
the slave, have felt it right to abstain from the 
proceeds of their labor; and, applying the 
same law of duty to others who did not refrain 
from these products, argued that as the receiver 
of stolen goods is as bad as the thief, conse- 
quently those that participated were as guilty 
of all the enormities of slavery as the master, 
and the slave trader. 

All sin is an infraction of a Divine law plainly 


——__ 8 

Diep, at his residence, in New Britain township, 
Bucks county, Pa., on the 25th of 8th month, 1863, 
Joun Forman, in the 79th year of his age. 

He was a member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, 
and a diligent attender of our religious meetings; 
filling the station of Elder for many years; ever 
cencerned to be an example of plainness and mode- 
ration in all things. In his last fliness his suffer- 
ings were severe, but were borne with patience and 
resignation; no murmur nor complaint was heard to 
escape him, but he would often say, “ My work is 
done.” Thus we feel the consoling evidence that 
he is enjoying a Sabbath of rest; and his memory 


= long be cherished in the hearts of all who knew 
im. 


——, on the 20th inst., Puen, wife of James C. 
Haviland, in the 66th year of her age. 


——, on the 17th of 9th mo., 1863, Henry Rine- 
way Mears, aged 11 months, and 4 days, son of 
Henry and Caroline R. Mears, of Cream Ridge, N. J. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

A more extended notice of our late friend 
Elizabeth Webster, an overseer for a number 
of years, of Spruce Street Monthly Meeting, 
whose decease was simply chronicled in this 
paper of the 12th instant, seems called for. It 
1s true that, passing along life in the quiet, 
even tenor of her way, little can be adduced 
of incident or variety—perhaps even less of in- 
terest to the public. Yet we can say of her 
truly that, throughout a career protracted be- 
youd the average term, she was an exemplary 
woman in the relation of daughter, wife and 
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written or impressed on the mind of man by 
Deity himself. We have reason to believe 
thousands of faithful Christians have departed 
to their everlasting rest, at peace with their 
Maker, who have never been required to attend 
to this subject of abstinence from slave labor. 
That truly good man, John Woolman, among 
other testimonies borne to what he saw to be 
right, argued that the practice of dying cloth 
was wrong. His reasonings were conclusive, 
no doubt to his mind, but how few are called 
to follow his example. 

Also in our testimony against war it is evi- 
dent that we have different ideas of duty, and 
that we shall pursue paths diversely from each 
other; and we have need to act wisely and 
—T in all respects towards our govern- 
ment and each other. Our nation has endea- 
yored to act as leniently as justice to others 
would admit, and those that disobey its injunc- 
tions by refusing to contribute to its aid, 
should feel that not through arguments or 
theories, but through obedience to Divine re- 
quiring, they refuse. And if called to suffer the 
— of the law, let it not be with pride like 

ehu, “come see my zeal,” but let them suffer 
with the meekness and patience of a disciple of 
Christ. We all have need to examine ourselves 
“7. see what manner of spirit we are 
of. The spirit of war may exist under a plain 
garb as well as under military trappings y and 
if the spirit of envy and revenge against a 
brother, or the love of power and covetousness 
tule in the heart, the lusts that war in our 
members from whence wars and fightings come 
are there. 9th Mo. 13th, 1863. I. H. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AND GOVERNMENT REQUISITIONS. 


A number of essays on the above subject 
have appeared in the Intelligencer for some 
time past. The subject matter of most of them 
I approve; but there are some points presented 
in some others that seem to me to require com- 
ment. Of this latter class, is that of “N. R.,” 
in the issue of the 12th. 

This essay, if I understand it, (and I do not 
wish to misrepresent “N. R.? or any other 
Writer,) seems to create the impression “that 
Property is the creature of government ;” that 
government is necessary; that it is “the power 
Sp termment that in any sense ‘enables ys to 
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those who prefer paying to going themselves 
into the army. 

Now it seems to me that the foundation of 
this position is wrong, and the whole superstruc- 
ture consequently fallacious. Government in no 
sense gives us the right “to hold pene 3” it 
prescribes how property may be held—how it 
should be disposed of, &c.; but the right to 
property is above and beyond law: it is one of 
those inalienable rights co-existent with that to 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ;” 
for liberty and happiness could not exist with. 
out it; and the declaration that those rights are 
ours, did not give us those rights; they be- 
longed to freemen before declarations and con- 
stitutions were written. When the Creator 
commanded Adam to “subdue and replenish the 
earth,” he plainly implied the right of property 
to be in him, for he could not perform those 
functions without tools and implements. Look 
at the pioneers in our western domain; when 
they go out beyond the jurisdiction of laws, they 
acknowledge the right of property to be inherent 
in each individual, and they act under this 
right, and mutually protect each other in it 
when they make locations. 

If I understand the testimony that Friends 
have hitherto borne against war, it is that we 
are not to take up arms against our fellow-men 
in any case, Christ having commanded us to 
“Jove our enemies, to do good to those that hate 
us, to pray for those that despitefully use us and 
persecute us;” and as we cannot take up arms 
ourselves without violating this command, we 
cannot employ another to do so for us, or pay a 
commutation to a third party, to enable that 
third party to procure a substitute in our place. 
To do either, would, in my estimation, alike im- 
plicate us. 

I was very much pleased and interested by a 
letter said to have been written by a young man 
who had been drafted, published some weeks 
ago in the Intelligencer. That letter prer 
sents a right view of the subject, and corres- 
ponds with what I conceive to be the or 
of the society of Friends, as heretofore held. 
And [ exceedingly regret to see language used 
that would insinuate that in paying “a specific 
sum of money,” in lieu of personal service, “we 
only violate an argument.” I believe that, by 
so doing, we as much violate the “ precepts and 
examples of Jesus,” and the principles and tes- 
timonies of our society, in the one case ag the 


property ;’” and that “by paying to that | other. To call this principle “a misnomer,” 


government ‘a certain sum of money,’ we do not 
Violate the Decalogue, or any of the precepts or 
examples of Jesus, or the precepts or examples 
of the Apostles ;” and that we have no right to 
Inquire what government intends to do with this 
money, even though we know that the meaning 
and intent of this commutation money is to en- 
able the government to provide a substitute for 


‘ 


‘and the argument founded upon it “a fallacy,” 


appears to me to lower our testimony, so that 
there will be little left worth possessing. For 
to allow our money to be made use of to procure 
substitutes—for that is its meaning—would 
permit the taunt to be hurled at us that we were 
too cowardly to fight ourselves, but allowed 


, others to be hired to fight in our places. 
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The society of Friends have testimonies 
against both war and slavery; but there is dan- 
ger, under present circumstances, of allowing 
our testimony against war to be modified or 
lessened, from the fact that this war will cer- 
tainly be the means of putting down slavery. 
This war having been begun by slaveholders 
more firmly to secure themselves in their au- 
thority over slaves, we cannot be sorry to see 
that authority overthrown; yet it is done by a 
means that we, as Christians, cannot recommend 
or uphold. The principles laid down by Christ 
were designed to apply to all circumstances un- 
der which his followers could be placed; and 
we are not to set them aside from motives of 
human policy. This would’be to deny him be- 
fore men. 

“N. R.” appears to me to be in error when he 
says, “there are also numerous claimants to 
abridge our ownership;” (that is, of property ;) 
“the claims of our families—the claims of char- 
ity—and claims for the public good,” &c. These 
claims, so far from abridging our right to 
property, are strong arguments in favor of that 
right—for these claims could not be fully car- 
ried out without it. 

We should be careful. not to bring the testi- 
monies of our society to “the scrutiny and 
judgment of the human understanding” alone ; 
there is a Divine understanding promised by 
Christ to his followers, which has been gra- 
ciously given to all true seekers, by which we 
should regulate ourselves; and as this is lived 
up to, we shall be less solicitous to make altera- 
tions in our discipline, than to endeavor to live 
up to its spirit. : 

The present is a time of deep proving and 
trial to our society, and it is much to be desired 
that Friends everywhere may seek for the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, so that we may 
be enabled to advance and carry out the testi- 
monies given to our forefathers, and not confer 
with flesh and blood in so doing. Y.T 

9th month 15th, 1863. 


As the Diphtheria has proved to be a very 
unmanageable disease, under the usual medical 
remedies, we give the following from Galignani’s 
Messenger. 


DIPHTHERIA REMEDIED. 

This affection, which comprises those known 
under the name of bad sore throat, angina, 
croop, and the French angine couenneuse, has 
hitherto been considered one of the most diffi- 
cult to cure. We some time back gave an ac- 
count of Dr. Trideau’s method, which consists 
in administering borax under the form of a 
syrup; but we now find in the Revue Therau- 
peutique, a paper by Dr. A. De Grand Boulogne, 
vice consul at Havana, in which he mentions 
ice as an infallible specific. As this, from its 


extreme simplicity, would, if effective, be far 
superior to any yet tried, we cannot refrain 
from quoting the cases mentioned by the author, 
who had published this remedy as far back ag 
February, 1860, and consequently complains 
(not without reason, if its efficacy is such as he 
discribes it) of the inexcusable negligence of 
practitioners in not taking notice of it, thereby 
allowing many valuable lives to be lost. The 
following cases came under his observation after 
that date: In March and April, 186], the dis. 
ease in question broke out under an epidemic 
form, and chiefly attacked adults with such viru. 
lence that in one week three young women 
died in one house. One of Dr. De Grand’s 
patients, afflicted with blephacite, was seized 
with it, and as he could not immediately attend, 
owing to the severity of the case, another phy- 
sician was called in, who ordered emetics and 
aluminous gargles, which produced no effect. 
At length Dr. De Grand came, and found the 
tonsils greatly swollen, and a false membrane 
covering them. He immediately administered 
small pieces of ice, and by the following morn- 
ing the tumefaction of the tonsils had dimin- 
ished by half, and the false membrane had 
nearly disappeared. That very evening she was 
enabled to take food. Profiting by this example, 
a few days after her brother was seized with 
sore throat, presenting the same preliminary 
symptoms as those of his sister; but he, with- 
out waiting for the doctor, at once took some 
ice, and was rid of his sore throat in a few 
hours. - Some days later Dr. De Grand was 
summoned to a young lady who had been labor- 
ing under the disease for some forty-eight hours; 
all remedies had failed, and the parents, relations, 
and friends of the family were plunged in the 
deepest sorrow. When Dr. De Grand ordered 
ice, a general cry of astonishment was ‘uttered 
by all present. Ice for a sore throat! Im- 
possible! It was sheer murder! Dr. De Grand 
maintained his ground, and after much expos- 
tulation, during which much time was lost, he 
obtained his end. Before twenty-four hours 
were over the patient was in full convalescence. 
Being at Vera Cruz on a mission, he was re- 
quested to see a young man who was attacked 
with malignant sore throat and had been treated 
without effect by cauterizations with hydrochloric 
acid and astringent gargles. Here again he 
had to battle with the prejudices of the family, 
but was at length allowed to administer ice. 
The young man recovered in the course of the 
following day. Dr. De Grand has now been 
using this remedy for the last twelve years, 
without having met with a single failure. This 
is what he says, but even if only half of what 
he says were true, the method should be tried 
by others. Cold gargles have been employed 
with success by Dr. Blanc, of Strasburg; why 
not ice ? 
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SUBSIDENCE OF THE NEW JERSEY COAST. 
Encroachments of the Sea— Causes of the Phe. 


nomenon. 


Correspondence of the Evening Post. 


Cape May, N. J., August 26, 1863. 


A subject which has attracted wide discussion 
among scientific men is forced directly upon the 
attention of visitors to this delightful Cape, 
namely, the rapid wearing away and sybsidence 
of the shores and the advance of the tide-waters 
on the land. Along the entire extent of the New 
Jersey coast this phenomenon is observable. At 
the mouth of Dennis Creek, in this county, and 
for many miles along the Delaware Bay shore, 
the marsh is washed away, according to the re- 
ports of local surveyors, on an average of about 
one rod in two years ; and from early maps this 
would appear to have been going on at this rate 
ever since the first settlement of the country. 
Thus, an island which is laid down on a map of 
1694 as containing three hundred acres, now 
shows at low water only half an acre, and at 
high water is entirely covered. 

PROGRESS OF THE ENCROACHMENT.—On the 
west side of Cape May, at a point where the 
shore is most boldly outlined, the solid gravel 
bank, from twelve to eighteen feet high, wears 
away about one foot a year : the foundations of 
the houses built at the first settlement, as early 
as 1691, were long since undermined, and the 
waters of the bay now cover the place where 
they once stood. 

At this Cape, the most southerly point of the 
New Jersey coast, the encroachment of the 
tides is equally rapid, a full mile having been 
washed away since the Revolution. During that 
period, according to the report of the State Geo- 
logical Survey, a militia artillery company had its 
practising ground here. Their gun was placed 
near a house which stood just aside of the present 
shore line, and their target was set up three- 

uarters of a mile east. This last point was at 
the outer edge of the cultivated ground, between 
which and the water’s edge there were sand hills 
or beaches a quarter of a mile in extent. The 
whole of this is now gone; and one of the hotels 
has twice heen moved inland, on account of the 
constant advance of the tide. 

INSTANCES OF OVERFLOW.—Old observers 
upon the Atlantic and Bay shores all agree as 
to the gradual advance of the ocean upon the up- 
lands. Narrow fringes of wood which formerly 
skirted the marshes have been killed by the 
salt water, and numerous islands—spaces of land 
found surrounded by salt marsh—which within 
the memory of men now living, have been cul- 
tivated, aud others which were in woods, have 
been entirely lost in the advancing marsh, and 


their location is only to be known by the shal- | 


lownesss of the mud which covers them. Inall 


the salt marshes on this shore, stumps of trees, 
of the common species of the country, are found 
with the roots still fast in the solid ground at 
the bottom of the marsh, and this at depths far be- 
low low-water mark. Similar submerged forests, 
it may be incidentally remarked, are observed 
on the Massachusetts and other coasts. 

THE RATE OF SUBSIDENCE.—The period du- 
ring which this subsidence has been in progress 
cannot be estimated with any degree of aceura- 
cy. From the best evidence that can be gath- 
ered, it would seem to be certain that two feet in 
a hundred years is not above the rate at which 
the shore is now sinking. 

CoAsT ELEVATION AND DEPRESSION ELSE- 
WHERE.—These changes on the New Jersey 
coast do not appear to be confined to the more 
southern shore. The same thing has been ob- 
served in the salt marshes on the Raritan, and 
at the mouths of the Hackensack and Passaic 
rivers. Nor are these changes by any means un- 
common on other shores. Mr. Lyell, in his 
work on the Principles of Geology, says: “ Ke- 
cent observations have disclosed to us the won- 
derful fact, that not only the west coast of South 
America, but also other large areas, some of 
them seven thousand miles in circumference, 
such as Scandinavia and certain archipelagoes 
in the Pacific, are slowly and insensibly rising 
while other regions, such as Greenland, and 
parts of the Pacific and Indian ocean, in which 
atolls or circular coral islands abound, are as 
gradually sinking.” Professor Hitchcock, in 
his Report on the Geology of Massachusetts, 
mentions the same phenomena as exhibited 
there. Mr. Lyell, in his “ First Visit to Ameri- 
ca,” speaking of the coast of Georgia, says: “ I 
even suspect that this coast is now sinking down 
at a slow and insensible rate, for the sea is en- 
croaching and gaining at many points on the 
fresh water marshes.” Bartram, the botanist, 
writing in 1792, testified that along the coasts 
of Carolina, Georgia and Florida the tides en- 
croach upon marshes which were once high land, 
covered with forests. 

EVIDENCES OF FORMER SHORE DEPRESSION. 
—From the deposits of shells of recent species 
which are now frequently found above the pres- 
ent high tide mark, it is inferred that at a period 
not very remote, these New Jersey shores were 
much lower than at present. This inference is 
corroborated by the appearance of the ridges of 
drift sand near Cape May, which seem to have 
been formed long since by gradual recessions of 

‘the water, and are now convered by heavy 
growths of black oak timber. These ridges, how- 
ever, are now wearing away by the advance of 
the tides; and the indications would thusseem 
to be that while the ground was formerly sever- 

jal feet lower than it now is, it has since been 
elevated to a height several feet above its pres- 
ent altitude, and that it is at this time, and has 
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been for many years past, slowly but gradually 
sinking. 

A THEORY UPON THE suBJECT.—The New 
Jersey State Geologist, in remarking upon this 
subject, has broached the theory that possibly 
the peculiarities of the New Jersey coast are 
caused by this gradual elevation and subsequent 
depression. Along the whole extent, almost, of 
New Jersey, the main land is separated from the 
ocean by a strip of salt marsh, in some places 
several miles wide ; on the outer edge of this 
marsh, next the sea, is a row of long, narrow 
sand islands or beaches. In many places where 
the waves wash against the head bank, the ma- 
terial is constantly wearing away and depositing, 
as a sand-bar or shoal, at some distance from the 
shore and parallel to it, leaving comparatively 
deep water contiguous to the land. The same 
configuration is among the peculiarities of the 
shores of Norway and Sweden. “If we sup- 
pose this to have occurred,” says Professor 
Cook, “during the former depression of the 
land, a series of shoals would have formed par- 
allel to the coast. When a rising of the land 
took place, these shoals would be raised above 
the surface of the water and become the basis 
of the present beaches ; shrubs and trees would 
soon grow on them to protect their surface and 
catch the sand which would drift up from the 
strand. The lower ground back would finally 
be elevated above the water and would be covered 


future geologists when they shall be exalted tothe 
proud promontories of a now nameless continent, 
They carry huge boulders from the Arctic rocks 
and disperse them over the bed of the North At 
lantic, and for the whaler they bear rich provi- 
sion of fresh water, of which he spoils them. 
English Paper. 
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HOW WE LEARN. 


Great truths are dearly bought. The common truth, 
Such as men give and take from day to day, 
Comes in the common walk of easy life, 
Blown by the careless wind across our way. 


Bought in the market, at the current price, 

Bred of the smile, the jest, perchance the bowl; 
It tells no tales of daring or of worth, 

Nor pierces even the surface of a soul. 


Great truths are greatly won. Not found by chance, 
Nor wafted on the breath of summer dream; 

But grasped in the great struggle of the soul, 
Hard-buffeting with adverse wind and stream, 


Not in the general mart, ’mid corn and wine; 
Not in the merchandise of gold and gems ; 
Not in the world’s gay hall of midnight mirth ; 

Not ’mid the blaze of regal diadems ; 


But in the day of conflict, fear and grief, 

When the strong hand of God, put forth in might, 
Ploughs up the subsoil of the stagnant heart, 

And brings the imprisoned truth-seed to the light. 


Wrung from the troubled spirit, in hard hours 
Of weakness, solitude, perchance of pain, 
Truth springs, Jike harvest, from the well.ploughed 


: ‘ field 

by vegetation, shrubs and trees, until a subse-) ang the soul feels it has not wept in vain. 
quent depression of the surface should again car- Bonar. 
ry them below the tide-level, when they would ee 

become salt marshes, filling up with sea-deposits AUTUMN. 


as the advanciug tides would bring them in, 


and thus keeping their surface at high-water 
mark.” 


Oh, beautiful is Autumn, and queenly is her brow, 

And radiant is the coronet that sparkles on it now ; 

Ripe, heavy ears of golden wheat, and flowers of 
crimson hue, 

And clusters of the purple grape, begemm’d with 
pearly dew. 


So 20 


THE FORMATION OF ICEBERGS. 


The snow, which falls thickly on the Aretic 
Islands and continents, being melted in summer, green : 
forms collections of fresh water, which soon | Blooms oa the tender leaflets, to hail the youthfal 
freezes and inereases yearly, until the mass be- were ' 
comes mountainous oa ams to the elevation of " gh Fer renee, See ONE HT 
the surrounding cliffs. The melting of the snow | More varied beauty she bestows on this fair earth 
deposited on these elevations adds to their of ours. 
growth, and by filling up the interstices, renders 
the whole solid. When such a mass has reach- 
ed the height 1000 or 1,200 feet, the accumula- 
ted weight, assisted by the action of the ocean 
at its base, plunges into the sea, and by winds 
and eurrents is carried southwards, and finally 
disappears before the influence of the Gulf 
Stream, which throws an isothermal line from 
Newfoundland to the coast of Iceland, deflecting 
it upwards very nearly through twenty degrees 
of north latitude. Frequently these ponderous 
crystals hide as much of their proportions be- 
low the water as they expose above it, and float, 
grinding the rocks of the sea bottom as they go, 
with a force that may perhaps be visible to some 


When early spring approaches, a brighter, livelier 


The massive elms of darkest green are tinged with 
brightest gold, 
As if a gleam of sunshine dwelt upon their branches 


old 
They’ve caught the smile of Autumn as she floated 
on the breeze, ‘ 
And threw a smile of glory on the rough and ancient 
trees. 


Qh, beautiful is Autumn, and bounteous is her 
hand , 

And precious are the blessings which she scatters 
o’er the land ; 

Let rich and poor with one accord their grateful 
songs employ, 

In praising Autumn’s bounteous Lord, who fills our 
hearts with joy. 

The Moravian. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. 


T HERMOMETER. 


Mean of the week 56°89. 

Same time last year 64°60. 

The weather last year was 6°84 deg. warmer 
than the past week up tothe 20th of 10th 
nonth. Homer Eacuvs. 


ABOUT POSTAGE STAMPS. 

In color and embossed work the German and 
the Anglo-Cingalese (Ceylon) are particularly 
beautiful; but in steel engraving the American, 
Canadian, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotian— 
(all engraved in the United States by the Amer- 
ican bank note company)—go far beyond any- 
thing of the kind produced in Europe. Indeed 
itis well known that the bank note engraving 
has reached a degree of perfection in this coun- 
try that is unrivalled by anything from the 
burins of England, France, or Germany. The 
homeliest of the postage stamps are those of 
the Pope’s dominions, the so-called Confederate 
States, Mexico, and of the Sandwich Islands. 
The simplest arethe Brazilian. The greatest 
number are of course to be found under the 
head of Great Britain, and her colonies and de- 
pendencies. It is by this that we know of het 
power, and the stamps teach us an important 
lesson concerning England’s widely scattered 
or pee Most of these stamps have the 
ead of Queen Victoria, front, sideways, left 
face, right face, etc., though some of the colo- 
nies have had the good sense to adopt something 
characteristic ; as, for instance, West Australia 
has the black wild swan of that country. The 
Cape of Good Hope stamp is triangular in 
shape, with a female figure reclining upon an 
anchor; British Guinea is represented by a 
ship; Trinidad, Barbadoes, and Mauritius have 
astout Minerva-like figure seated on a bale of 
cotton. Liberia has commerce in the form of a 
woman. Many countries have the heads of 
their monarchs—others the national coat of 
arms. Sweden has the armorial bearings of the 
country, while her dependency, Norway, has 
the medallion head of the Swedish king. 
Russia puts on her double-headed eagle for 
herself and Poland, but allows Finland het 
crowned lion rampant. A few yeats ago there 
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were ho postage stamps, while now all civilized 
countries, and some not entitled to that name, 
have adopted them. Turkey is the last govern- 
ment that has entered the lists, but as the Ko- 
ran forbids making the image of any living 
thing, the Tatkish postage stamp is merely the 
fac-simile of the sultan’s signature. In Eng- 
land 4 magazine is regularly devoted to postage 
stamps, and thete are several manuals poblished 
in Europe and America.— Newburyport Herald, 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE PRIMEVAL FORESTS ON THE AMAZONS.* 


The boundless forest district which, in the 
torrid zone of South America, connects the 
river basins of the Orinoco and the Amazon is, 
undoubtedly, one of the wonders of the world. 
This region deserves, according to De Hum- 
boldt, to be called a Primeval, or Virgin Forest, 
in the strictest sense of the word. If every 
wild forest, densely covered with trees, on 
which man has never laid his destroying hand, 
is to be regarded as a primitive forest, then, 
argues that great nuturalist, the phenomenon 
is common to many parts both of the temperate 
and the frigid zones ; if, however, this charac- 
ter consists in its impenetrability, primitive 
forests belong exclusively to tropical regions. 
(“ Views of Nature,” Bohn’s ed., p. 193.) 

This is the view entertained of a primeval 
forest by one of the great authorities on the 
subject—one who, of ail old investigators, Bon- 
pland, Martius, Poppig, and the Schomburgs 
and befote the time of Wallace and Bates, had 
spent the longest period of time in primeval 
forests in the interior of a great continent. 
Although we prefer to use the term in its sim- 
plest and accepted sense, of a forest with which 
man’s toil has had nothing to do, we may add, 
that in Humboldt’s somewhat arbitrary defini- 
tion as to its “ impenetrability,” that this is by 
no means, as is often erroneously supposed in 
Europe, always occasioned by the interlaced 
climbing lianas, or creeping plants, for these 
often constitute but a very small portion of the 
undetwood. The chief obstacles are the shrub- 
like plants, which fill up every space between 
the trees in & zone where all vegetable forms 
have a tendency to become arborescent. 

In thésé great primeval forests man is not. 
“In the interior of part of the new continent,” 
Humboldt says, in another work, “we almost 
accustoia ourselves to regard men as not being 
essential to the order of nature. The eatth is 
loaded with plants, and nothing impedes their 
development. An immense layer of free mould 

*The Nataralist on the River Amazons: @ Re¢ord 
of Adventures, Habits of Animals, Sketches of Bra- 
zilian and Indian Life, and Aspects of Nature under 


the Equator, during Eleven Years of Travel. By 
Henry Walter Bates. Two Vols. John Murray: 
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manifests the uninterrupted action of organic 
powers. The crocodiles and the boas are mas- 
ters of the river; the jaguar, the peccari, the 
dante, and the monkeys traverse the forest 
without fear and without danger: there they 
dwell as in an ancient inheritance.” In fact, 
just as, geologically speaking, the earth in the 
epoch of the growth of arboreal ferns in tem- 
perate climates, the reign of huge and para- 
doxical amphibia, and the possible predomi- 
nance of a hot and humid atmosphere, charged 
with carbonic acid, was not prepared for man, 
so the great primeval forests of tropical Ameri- 
ca are in the present day in the same condition, 
in a certain sense, and, as yet, the habitation 
of the predecessor of man only—the monkey 
—except where clearances are effected. 

“This aspect of animated nature, in which 
man is nothing,” Humboldt goes on to remark, 
‘has something in it strange and sad. To this 
we reconcile ourselves with difficulty on the 
ocean, and amid the sands of Africa; though 
in these scenes, where nothing recalls to mind 
our fields, our woods, and our streams, we are 
less astonished at the vast solitude through 
which we pass. ‘ Here, in a fertile country 


adorned with eternal verdure, we seek in vain 
the traces of the power of man; we seem tobe 
transported into a world different from that 
which gave us birth. These impressions are so 
much the more powerful, in proportion as they 


are of longer duration. A soldier, who had 
spent his whole life in the missions of the Up- 
per Oroonoko [as Dr Humboldt spells the name 
of the river], slept with us on the bank of the 
river. He was an intelligent man, who, during 
a calm and serene night, pressed me with ques- 
tions on the magnitude of the stars, on the in- 
habitants of the moon, on a thousand subjects 
of which I was as ignorant as himself. Being 
unable by my answers to satisfy his curiosity, 
he said to me, in a firm tone; ‘ With respect tq 
men, I believe there are no more above than 
you would have found if you had gone by land 
from Javita to Cassiquaire. I think I see in 
the stars, as here, a plain covered with grass, 
and a forest traversed by a river.’ In citing 
these words, I paint the impression produced 
by the monotonous aspect of those ilies re- 
gions.” 

There is more in it, though, than appeared 
at the moment even to the philosophic Hum- 
boldt. It is the deeply humiliating sense in 
man that the primeval forest is not yet pre- 
pared to be his abode, that, except in the spirit 
of adventure or necessity, renders it so repug- 
nant to him. He feels that it is yet the inherit- 
ance only of arboreal man—the monkey. 

‘Another class of Philosophers, like Buckle, 
have assigned the exceeding luxuriance of veg- 
etation in the primeval forest as the reason 
why “civilization” cannot gain a firm footing in 


a region where so much of labor and energy 
is expended in keeping down the thousands and 
thousands of germs of vegetable life ever ready 
to dispute with man the possession of the soil, 
The expression however, is erroneous. It 
should have been “population.” There jg 
nothing at all to prevent the highest amount of 
civilization displaying itself in Amazonia, The 
great rivers are navigable—open a track in the 
forest, and it can be cultivated, and the produce 
elaborated by all that is most perfect in appli. 
ances and machinery—but the energetic vege. 
tation opposes itself to the more humble settler, 
and hence it acts as a bar upon the spread of 
population, not of civilization—simply as such. 

The first great feature of the primeval forest 
is, then, its “ impenetrability ;”’ the second, is 
its non-adaptation to the development of the 
human species; the third, is the exceeding 
energy ‘and restless rivalry of vegetation. A 
German traveller, Burmeister, has said thatthe 
contemplation of a Brazilian forest produced 
on him a painful impression, on account of the 
vegetation displaying such a spirit of restless 
selfishness, eager emulation, and craftiness. 
He thought the softness, earnestness and re. 
pose of European woodland scenery were far 
more pleasing, and that these formed one of 
the causes of the superior moral character of 
European nations. According to this view of the 
case, the primeval forest is not only not suited 
for the development of man, but is not calcula. 
ted to improve his moral and intellectual facul- 
ties. How this happens will be best explained 
by an extract from Mr. Bates’ admirable work 
now before us: 

“Tn these tropical forests each plant and tree 
seems to be striving to outvie its fellow, strug. 
gling upwards toward light and air—branch and 
leaf and stem—regardless of its neighbors. Para- 
sitic plants are seen fastening with tirm grip on 
others, making use of them with reckless indif- 
ference as instruments for their own advancement 
Live and let live is clearly not the maxim 
taught in these wildernesses. There is one 
kind of parasitic tree, very common near Para, 
which exhibits this feature in a very prominent 
manner. It is called the Sipo Matador, or the 
Murderer Liana. It belongs to the fig order, 
and has been described rm figured by Von 
Martius in the Atlas to Spix and Martius’s 
Travels. I observed many specimens. 
base of its stem would be unable to bear the 
weight of the upper growth; it is obliged, 
therefore, to support itself on a tree of another 
species. In this it is not essentially differest 
from other climbing trees and plants, but the 
way the matador sets about it is peculiar, and 
produces certainly a disagreeable impressioo. 
It springs up close to the tree ou which it in- 
tends to fix itself, and the wood of its stem grows 
by spreading itself like a plastic mould over one 
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side of the trunk of its supporter. It then|slender, thickly spined, and flexuous stems, 
nts forth, from each side, anarm-like branch, | which twine about the taller trees from one to 
which grows rapidly, and looks as though aj the other, and grow to an incredible length. 
stream of sap were flowing and hardening asit| The leaves, which have the ordinary pinnate 
went. This adheres closely to the trunk of the| shape characteristic of the family, are emitted 
yictim, and the two arms meet on the opposite| from the stems at long intervals, instead of 
side and blend together. These arms are put| being collected into a dense crown, and have 
forth at somewhat irregular intervals in mount- | at their tips a number of long recurved spines. 
ing upwards, and the victim, when its strangler | These structures are excellent contrivances to 
is full grown, becomes tightly clasped by ajenable the trees to secure themselves by 
number of inflexible rings. These rings grad-| climbing ; but they are a great nuisance to the 
ually grow larger as the murderer flourishes, | traveller, for they sometimes hatig over the 
rearing its crown of foliage to the sky mingled | pathway and catch the hat or clothes, dragging 
with that of its neighbor, and in course of time | off the one or tearing the other as he passes. 
they kill it by stopping the flow of its sap. |The trees that do not climb are for the same 
The strange spectacle then remains of the] reasons exceedingly tall, and their trunks are 
selfish parasite clasping in its arms the lifeless 


and decaying body of its victim, which had 
been a help to its own growth. Its ends have 
been served—it has flowered and fruited, repro- 
duced and disseminated its kind, and now, when 
the dead trunk moulders away, its own end 
approaches ; its support is gone, and itself also 
fal hid ¢ 

The Murderer Sipo merely exhibits, in a 
more conspicuous manner than usual, the strug- 

le which necessarily exists amongst vegetable 
ife in these crowded forests, where individual 
is competing with individual, and species with 
species, all striving to reach light and air in 
order to unfold their leaves and perfect their 
organs of fructification. All species entail in 
their successful struggles the injury or destruc- 
tion of many of their neighbors or supporters, 
but the process is not in others so speaking to 
the eye as it isin the case of the matador. The 
efforts to spread their roots are as strenuous in 
some plants and trees as the struggle to mount 
upwards is in others. From these apparent 
strivings result the buttressed stems, the dang- 
ling air roots, and other similar phenomena. 

Phe impenetrability of primeval forests, their 
non-adaptation to the human species, and the 
rivalry of vegetation, are not their only almost 
peculiar and certainly striking phenomena. 
The climbing character of the plants and ani- 
mals is equally remarkable. The tendency to 
climb, forced upon specific creations by the 
necessities of circumstance—the getting up in 
80 dense a vegetation to light and air—is pecu- 
liarly attested by the fact that climbing trees 
do not form any particular family or genus. 
There is no order of plants whose especial habit 
it is to climb, but species of many. and of the 
most diverse families, the bulk of whose mem- 
bers are not climbers, seem to have been driven 


everywhere linked together by the woody flexi- 
ble stems of climbing and creeping trees, whose 
foliage is far away above, mingled with that of 
the taller independent trees. Some are twisted 
in strands, like cables, others have thick stems 
contorted in every variety of shape, entwining, 
snake-like, round the tree trunks, or forming 
gigantic loops and coils among the larger bran- 
ches; others, again, are of zig-zag shape, or 
indented like the steps of a staircase, sweeping 
from the ground to a giddy height. 


(To be continued.) 


HINTS FOR THE SICK ROOM. 


The body enfeebled by disease is disturbed 
by influences so slight as to be unnoticed by a 
person in health, and hence there is much suf- 
— in the sick room, which might be alle- 
viated by attention to a few particulars which 
are often overlooked. The invalid should oc- 
cupy the most capacious, airy and cheerful 
apartment in the house, if possible away from 
the noise made by household operations, and 
where the odors from cooking can be excluded. 
The smell of food is nauseating in many instan- 
ces, and in others it stimulates a craving which 
it would be improper to gratify. Usually there 
is too great dread of fresh air for the sick. We 
have seen every crack in the doors and win- 
dows carefully stopped, when the hurried 
breathing, flushed cheeks and uneasy restless- 
ness of the fevered sufferer plainly showed that 
the disease was aggravated by breathing the 
ae atmosphere. Draughts of air direct- 
y upon the person are to be avoided, but the 
sick, even more than those in health, require 
abundance of fresh pure air. 

Plain ceilings are. always preferable to pa- 
pered walls for sleeping rooms, and especi Sy 


by circumstances to adopt this habit. The or-| for the sick room. The eye of the nervous in- 
ders Leguminosz, the Guttifere, Bignoniaces, | valid will be fatigued by following the figures 
Moracez, and others, furnish the greater num- | of the paper, and very often the disturbed ima- 
ber. There is even a climbing genu of palms, | gination of the sufferer will see in them the 
(Desmoncus), the species of which are called, | most grotesque and hideous forms. The room 
in the Tupi language, Jacitara. These have all be carpeted, or in summer it may be 
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covered with India-matting, which gives the a 
arance of coolness. The furniture should 
convenient without superfluous articles, to 
avoid much dusting and arranging. Medicines 
and other articles incident to sickness should be 
kept out of sight; it is almost enough to make 
a well person sick to see a long array of bottles 
tea-cups, etc., upon the mantel shelf, or on 
chairs about the room. 

Kind friends are frequently a great hindrance 
to the convalescence of a patient. They want to 
see him, to express their sympathy, cheer him 
up, or perhaps to recommend some new réme- 
dy. Very few if any visits sh.uld be allowed 
in sevete cases of indisposition, and none éx- 
cept with the consent of the attending physi- 
cian. Such calls should be made in the morn- 
ing, before the patient is fatigued, and the 
vistor should introduce only pleasant topics of 
convetsation if talking be allowable. None 
but the most thoughtless would remark upon 
the ill appearance, or endeavor to entertain him 
with an account of the visitor’s sufferings under 
similar circumstances. The nurse, especially, 
should maintain a quiet but cheerful demeanor. 
All unnecessary motions, such as rocking in 
the chair, trotting with the foot, and noise of 
rattling paper, coughing, blowing the nose, etc., 
should be avoided. The aim should be in every 
way to administet to the comfort of the sufferer, 
and thus keep him in the most favorable cir- 
eumstances for recovery.—American Xe 
turist. 


SILK. 


It is an interesting historical fact, that al- 
though the rearing of silkworms and the unrav- 
elling of the thread from them to be mantfae- 
tured into articles of dress was first practised 
by the Chinese, the introduction of this branch 
of industry into Europe was due to Justinian, 
who, in the year 550, first succeeded in having 
the eggs brought to Constantinople. Mulberty- 
trees were planted, and every attention bestowed 
upon the rearing of the insects. In a subse- 
quent reign, we are informed by Gibbon, that 
such Was the progress made, that China silk 
was successfully competed with by the new in- 
dustty. Spreading into Greece, it did not ex- 
tend further until the 12th century, when, on 
the sacking of Corinth and Athens by the King 
of Sicily, it was introduced into Italy, and ftom 
thence, in the latter part of the 15th ae 
the rearing of silkworms was first proseeuted in 
the ‘South of France. There it was deemed 
of such importance by Henry IV. that he te 
warded persons who had been engaged in the 
matiufacture of silk for twelve years with 
tents of nobility. The value of silk at Rome. 
in Julius Ceesar’s time was that of gold ; s pound 
of silk béing worth the same weight of the pre- 
cious tnetal. Justinian’s labor was not in vain, 


pt | Delaware and Penna. sold at 73a 75 ct.s. 
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as Hurope has since realized its advantages, and 
it is now a remarkable, but for Turkish econo. 
mists a gratifying, fact that at the present da 
the district of Brousa occupies the foremost ran 
for the production of this valuable filament.— 
Levant Herald. 


Fiax.—The fiax crop in Pennsylvania, this 
year, will be larger than ever before raised in 
this State, and inquiries are made as to the best 
mode of disposing of it. One of our exchan 
advises the farmer, after threshing out the seed, 
to stack the straw carefully, protect the stacks 
with boards, or a good thatch, and await the 
coming of customers, who will appear between 
this and the close of the year. It is important 
that the straw be kept dry, otherwise it will 
rot, and the fibre be destroyed. From present 
appearances there is no doubt that there will 
be a demand for every ton of flax raised, and 
farmets will do well to preserve all their sttaw 
in good condition. The preparation of fibte 
had better be left for those who make that theit 
special business. In view of the increasing im- 
portatice of flax, consequent upon the suspen. 
sion of cotton-growing, We advise our inventive 
readers to examine and see if they cannot pro. 
duce improvements in flax-dressing machinery. 
The field for this class of inventions seems to 


be a good one. 


SrnauLar DiscovERY NEAR WESTMINSTER 
Aspry.—A very curious case of discovery of 
hidden treasure has just come to light. Work- 
men are employed in pulling down some old 
houses adjoining Westminster Abbey. The 
other day, while so employed, one of theth 
found in a groin of an arch a number of rose 
nobles of Edward IV’s reign. The man ap- 
pears to have gold them for £75, and shared 
the money with his fellow workmen. 


ee | en 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frotr axdD Mgau.—Sales of old stock and recently 
nd at $5 75 a $6 00, and fresh ground extra at 
6 25. The sales to the retailers and bakers ran 
from $5 00 for low grade superfine up to $8 25 for 
extta frmily and fancy brands. There is no move- 
ment in Rye Flour or Corn Meal—we quote $5 88 
for the former, and $4 00 for the latter. 


Grar¥.—The demand for Wheat is less active. 
Sales of 2800 bushels new Red at $1 40; old Penn- 
sylvania do. at $1 35, and Kentucky White $1 458 
$1 70. New Rye is quoted at 97 cts., and old at 
$100. Cornisin request; sales of yellow at 9 
cents and Western mixedat 93 cents. Oats—New 
: Last said 
of Barley at $1 15 a$1 25 and of Malt at $1 62. 


Survs.—Last sales of Clover at$6 50 per 64 Ibs.’ 
Flaxseed $2 45 to 2 50 per bushel ; Timothy at $2 75 
a3 00.. 





